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Small Works in Fiber: The Collection 
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of Mildred Constantine 


The Irish poet Patrick Kabanagh once wrote: "Largeness 
needn’t begin large; the trick of ‘art’ is not in the scale of the 
tale but in the skill of telling." The love that I have for the 
monumental in small scale has led to the gathering of these 
small works in fiber. . . . That these treasured works of art 
have found a permanent home in The Cleveland Museum of 
Art gives me happiness coupled with ease of heart and mind. 
Mildred Constantine 


Virtually every major 20th-century fiber artist in Europe, North America, 
and Asia is represented in this group of about fifty works belonging to noted fiber 
art authority Mildred Constantine. All were conceived as small two- and three- 
dimensional works, not as models or fragments of larger pieces; the largest are four 
thirteen- by fifteen-inch panels and the smallest, a painted cloth work less than 
four inches high. The dates range from 1968 to 1992, the media from silk to leaves 
and stainless steel, and the techniques from traditional weaving to innovations of 
the individual artists. These works, given to Mildred Constantine by the artists, 
will be on view as Small Works in Fiber: The Collection of Mildred 
Constantine from January 27 through March 28, 1993, and will remain in the 


Museum collection as a gift. 

Miss Constantine has devoted much of her distinguished career to a 
campaign-sometimes behind the scenes and sometimes smack in the middle of the 
main special exhibition galleries of New York’s Museum of Modern Art-to raise 


the consciousness of art historians, art critics, and the museum-going public that 
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there should be no false distinctions between major and minor arts, that although fiber 
artists work in media conventionally described as craft, their products are works of art 
which hold their own with paintings and sculpture. 

For the lay-person or newcomer to the appreciation of modem textile arts. Small 
Works in Fiber affords an overview of one of the most interesting movements in 
contemporary art and its major personalities, who broke all boundaries of the ancient 
multi -cultural roots of their art— roots as varied as pre-Columbian Peruvian ponchos, 
French pictorial tapestries, and Japanese fiber-laced armor. 

Polish artist Magdalena Abakanowicz, Yugoslavian Jagoda Buie, and Americans 
Lenore Tawney, Sheila Hicks, Ed Rossbach, and Kay Sekimachi were all among the first 
to take fiber and filament media beyond two-dimensional boundaries of cloth, tapestry, 
and lace, focusing on the various fibers’ own intrinsic tactile and visual qualities. At a 
time when these artists and their colleagues in the fiber movement had begun to be 
associated with the guy wires and scaffolding necessary for architectural installations, 
Hicks was among the first to create works of a personal and intimate scale and purpose, 
and was the first to present Miss Constantine with one of her own untitled works of 1968. 

The range in this collection-the artists’ cultural and educational backgrounds and 
their technical fortes, the emotions and ideas they express-is stunning: the subtle 
elegance of Masakazu Kobayashi’s folded and knotted Treasure, the sequences of twined 
and braided hanging elements of Frangoise Grossen, the damask Mickey Mouse of Ed 
Rossbach, the Oaxaca-inspired collage of Evelyn Svec Ward. Abakanowicz’ preoccupation 
with the human form is borne out in her gift to Miss Constantine, a solemn, life-sized 
mold in bast fiber of a head. Buie’s work of woven and twined sisal and metallic thread is 


typical of her dense, dark, and heavy- looking works, though it is only 8 x 11 inches. 
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In private life, Mildred Constantine is Mrs. Ralph W. Bettelheim and the mother of 
two daughters. The biographical note appended to this release is excerpted from this 
exhibition’s accompanying catalogue, and touches on some of the twenty-six exhibitions 
she organized as a curator at MoMA and a few of her numerous publications. 

In the 1980 book The Art Fabric: Mainstream, in which several of these works are 
illustrated. Miss Constantine and co-author Jack Lenor Larsen identified the Cleveland 


Museum’s 1977 exhibition, Fiberworks, as "An outstanding international exhibition .... 
[which] William E. Ward so successfully installed ... in the 15-foot-high spaces of Marcel 
Breuer’s new wing that it seemed to be designed for the Art Fabrics shown. Ward had a 
sympathetic awareness of the diversity and respect for the individuality of each of the 
seventy-seven pieces." Mr. Ward, who has designed exhibitions at the Museum since 1957 
(since 1982 as chief designer), also serves as assistant in Indian art in the Museum’s 
Asian art department, and is an accomplished painter, photographer, and calligrapher as 
well. He has organized Small Works in Fiber with curator of textiles Anne E. 


Wardwell. A list of the artists represented is enclosed. 


The following events are planned to complement the exhibition: 


Wed/Jan 27/2:15 pm 
Wed/Jan 27/7:00 pm 


Wed/Feb 3/2:15 pm 

Wed/Mar 3/1:30 pm 
Sun/Mar 7/1:30 pm 


Staff Gallery Lecture by Barbara Kathman 
Guest Lecture by Christina Cassara, head of the 
department of fiber. The Cleveland Institute of Art, on 
"Mildred Constantine’s Gifts: Nourishing the Spirit" 
Slide Lecture by Barbara Kathman on "Contemporary 
Textiles" 

Gallery Talk by Barbara Kathman 

Gallery Talk by Barbara Kathman, accompanied by an 

interpreter for visitors who are deaf or hearing- 

impaired 


# # # 
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Head, 1976, molding of 
bast fiber by Magdalena 
Abakanowicz, Polish, 
b. 1930 
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White Maize Glove, 
1975, couching; cotton, 
synthetic batting, silk 
thread, and glass beads 
by Glen Kaufman, 
American, b. 1932 



Mickey Mouse, 1969, double damask weaving in linen by Ed Rossbach, 
American, b. 1914 



Step by Step, 1992, collage of fiber, wood, and paint on a lead base, by 
Lenore Tawney, American, b. 1907 
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Artists represented in 

Small Works in Fiber: 

The Collection of Mildred Constantine 


Magdalena Abakanowicz (Polish) 
Frederick Amat (Spanish) 

Inese Birstins (Canadian) 

Jagoda Buie (Yugoslavian) 

Lia Cook (American) 

Joyce Crain (American) 

Shigeki Fukumoto (Japanese) 
Daniel Graffin (French) 
Fran^oise Grossen (Swiss) 

Ann Hamilton (American) 

Sheila Hicks (American) 

Kiyomi Iwata (American, bom in Japan) 
Glen Kaufman (American) 
Masakazu Kobayashi (Japanese) 
Naomi Kobayashi (Japanese) 
Shigeo Kubota (Japanese) 

Patti Lechman (American) 
Patricia Malarcher (American) 
Aurelia Munoz (Spanish) 
Chihaya Nakagawa (Japanese) 

Ed Rossbach (American) 

Dorothy Ruddick (American) 
Ramona Sakiestewa (American) 
Moik Schiele (Swiss) 

Desiree Scholten (Dutch) 

Kay Sekimachi (American) 
Hiroyuki Shindo (Japanese) 

Ethel Stein (American) 

Hideo Tanaka (Japanese) 

Lenore Tawney (American) 
Hitoshi Ujiie (Japanese) 

Evelyn Svec Ward (American) 
Mariyo Yagi (Japanese) 
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BEYOND CRAFT: CURATING FOB CHANGE 

Biographical note on Mildred Constantine 
Excerpted from the catalogue introduction by Mary Jane Jacob 

Born in 1913, the year the Armory show brought modem art to New York, she spent a major part 
of her professional career at The Museum of Modem Art, where today’s present notion of “modem” 
was defined. By 1948 when Constantine came to the museum, its first director, Alfred H. Barr, had 
moved boldly to establish departments that embraced for the first time the range of artistic 
activity of the contemporary world. In making a place for the new genres of photography and film 
in addition to the established forms of painting and sculpture, and in giving design an equal 
footing alongside architecture, the museum validated these varied objects and promoted an 
expanded concept of art. With these departments, Barr instituted into the very organizational 
framework of the museum early twentieth-century avant-garde aesthetic principles that valued 
innovation and sought the dissolution of the boundaries between art and life. While categories of 
art were defined, there was no intended hierarchy; a sense of fluidity and cooperation was 
encouraged. 

* ♦ * 

For Constantine, the artist’s unending desire for experimentation, unrestricted by traditional 
media categories, is the premise of art. While her eye and her scholarship are grounded in the 
history of art through the ages, her curatorial perspective has been shaped by the ideological 
tenets of Modernism. Constantine is driven by a curiosity that extends across historical periods 
and geographical boundaries, art categories and generations of artists (even today she remains 
open to the work of new artists). Thus, at The Museum of Modern Art, she participated in projects 
that ranged from Ancient Art of the Andes and Art Nouveau, to her rediscovery of the art of 
the Italian photographer Tina Modotti, who had worked in obscurity in Mexico. Most important, 
however, for honing her understanding of the contemporary world and solidifying her commitment 
to a new, broader vision of art, were her exhibitions The Object Transformed (in which she 
compared functional and nonfunctional works of design with those of Surrealist origins). Modem 
Art in Your Life (curated with Ren^ d’Hamoncourt and Robert Groldwater, in which they looked 
to the roots of modem design in modem art). Lettering by Hand and Word and Image (in 
which she examined the aesthetic properties of the handwritten and printed word), and Signs in 
the Street (where she went even further to explore the effects of graphics on the urban 
environment). 

With these shows, Constantine put into practice The Museum of Modem Art’s holistic concept of 
artistic creation, and gave meaning to an expanded definition of art. From this broader vision of 
art, she encouraged the creation of a new genre in fiber and endeavored to enlighten the perception 
of its viewers. In 1962 Constantine was introduced to the nascent international movement of fiber 
art by Sheila Hicks, a young American artist working in Mexico, who came to show her work to 
curators at the Modern. This work departed from earlier woven traditions of tapestry based on 
cartoons and treated the work in fiber as an independent, sculptural form. Constantine 
immediately recognized the power of this emerging work in fiber and the degree of innovation it 
represented. She sought to learn all she could about this active, untapped scene, particularly by 
traveling and meeting the artists in their studios. 

* * * 

[Fiber’s] traditional ties to the decorative arts and handicrafts seemed to override the 
inventiveness of its new forms and thwarted its recognition as art. The ancient roots of fiber work, 
intrinsically not modem, and the artists’ training in weaving prevented it from being accepted as a 
contemporary development in spite of growing openness and rapid redefinitions of art. 

Constantine, however, was not thwarted in her attempt to explore fiber. As author, lecturer, and 
exhibition organizer, she promoted it as a legitimate and innovative art form. She understood that 
fiber was a current and strong expression of the Modernist avant-garde tendency. She recognized 



parallels between fiber and other movements that also challenged the definition of art in the 
twentieth century. 

* * * 

The first American museum exhibition of avant-garde fiber work was Constantine’s Wall 
Hangings (1969), which featured the leading figures of this new, as yet unnamed, genre. This 
show, to which Constantine invited designer Jack Lenor Larsen to serve as cocurator, dramatically 
demonstrated that this work was different, conceptually and physically, from the other 
contemporary use of textiles by artists such as Robert Motherwell, whose paintings were translated 
into designs for tapestries. This new art was revolutionary in using the inherent properties and 
formal possibilities of fiber as vehicles of expression. 

♦ * * 

This exhibition precipitated in 1973 a vastly more comprehensive book by Constantine with Jack 
Lenor Larsen that sought to define contemporary work in fiber and to document the seminal period 
of the 1960s. Organized as monographic essays, it established a pantheon of masters for the field 
and it gave fiber a historical context and enduring place in the contemporary world of art.... It was 
evident that this new art could not be effectively contained by the antiquated word "tapestry." 
Using the root derivation of "fabric" (the Latin fabricare, to make), she coined "art fabric," and 
Constantine and Larsen called their book Beyond Craft: The Art Fabric. 

In 1980 Constantine and Larsen completed their second volume, which accompanied an exhibition 
of the same name. The Art Fabric: Mainstream. The work that they had first brought into view 
in this country now spawned a vast and diverse genre freed from the wall and imlimited in its 
choice of fibrous materials. 

* ♦ * 

Perhaps Constantine’s most important publication, and certainly her most comprehensive to date, 
is the forthcoming Whole Cloth coauthored with Laurel Reuter. It springs from the notion that 
cloth has always been close to human existence and that just as the earth has been a continual 
source of inspiration for artists, so too has cloth been an essential element in art. Constantine 
believes that artists, in fact, have turned more and more to cloth in recent years for the meaning 
and associations it so cogently brings to their work. 

* * * 

By setting forth an altered demographics for art through the promotion of art in fiber, by fully 
situating fiber within the history of world art, and by denying fixed hierarchical boundaries, 

Constantine continues to challenge the prevailing power structure of art and the art world. 

♦ * * 

In 1977, following the lead of Wall Hangings and Beyond Craft and prior to the publication and 
exhibition of The Art Fabric: Mainstream, The Cleveland Museum of Art staged Fiberworks, 
one of the most important international surveys of the field. This extensive exhibition of forty-nine 
international artists was a milestone. Its beautiful installation, executed by William E. Ward, who 
is also responsible for the design of the present exhibition, made the show a memorable event for 
Constantine. In the catalogue’s Introduction, then-Director Sherman E. Lee recognized the long- 
standing cultural tradition upon which this work is based; while Edward B. Henning, former 
curator of modern art, remarked that fiber was one of the experiments of recent decades that has 
developed and remained important over time, establishing itself as an art form. Such notable 
institutional support of art in fiber, particularly by one of the major art museums in the country, 
sent a signal to the field. This exhibition and the objects assembled here again offer a signal. 
Reflecting the history of a movement now over thirty years old and of its artists, they tell of the 

place of Mildred Constantine at the center of this extraordinary development in art. 

* ♦ * 

Her avant-garde philosophy of inclusionism remains compelling, and her career — battling to bring 
into the mainstream art and artists from outside — is a model of independent vision and courage. 


# # # 



